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of energy-producing material, particularly glycogen, and the .accumula-
tion of waste products in the muscles and blood, particularly lactic acid
and carbon dioxide; and (3) a feeling or sense of fatigue.
There has been a tendency among research workers in industry to
confine themselves to the first and third of the criteria cited above and
to ignore the detailed physiological factors. Thus Cathcart (1928) simply
defines fatigue as "a reduced capacity for doing work," and goes on to
say that for the present we have no adequate objective criterion of fatigue
as such, but that the following items have been used in practice as a basis
for testing productive capacity among workers: (i) variations in output
and quality of work performed, (2) the loss of time at work, (3) the
amount of labor turnover in a plant, (4) incidence of sickness and mor-
tality among workers, (5) incidence of industrial accidents, and (6) de-
gree of effort expended in accomplishing a task.
Yet, despite all the investigations of fatigue, the findings on the whole
are rather equivocal. Some writers have gone so far as to suggest seriously
that the word fatigue be eliminated from our scientific vocabulary, since
it is obvious that it is not some one thing, some entity which an individual
has or does not have, any more than work is something which one gets
out of a worker. (See Muscio, 1921; Myers, 1925; Knight, 1929; Mayo,
1933.) Nevertheless, 'with these cautions in mind we shall use the term
to classify a wide range of mental and muscular phenomena which in-
fluence directly or indirectly the work habits and the productivity of
the worker. At this point we shall note only certain objective evidences
of fatigue as they reflect themselves in the personality of the worker. The
mental conditions of boredom and monotony which may or may not
accompany fatigue will be discussed in the next subsection.
The reduction in the hours of work per day almost invariably results
in increase in the rate of output, although various investigators have found
that these improvements appeared slowly, sometimes not until weeks or
months had elapsed. It is clear that mental attitudes play a large part in
these matters. The tradition of long hours of labor is not broken down
at once. So, too, if the workers secure the shorter working day through
their own solidarity, say as union members, they may take a more fa-
vorable attitude toward work after they have won their point than
previously, or than they would have if the change had been initiated
from the management. That is, increase in output depends not only upon
lessened demands of long hours of toil but on the attitudes of the work-
ers toward their jobs.
Innumerable studies hav$ shown that the -curve of productivity for a
large sample of occupations rises in the early part of the day, slumps be-
fore the noon hour, rises again after luncheon, and then falls off sharply
toward the close of the working day. Also, it is apparent that workers